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ABSTRACT 

This report discusses three ma^or issues in urban 
education: dropout prevention, secondary educ for Hispanic 

Americans^ and urban teaching careers. Current studies on dropping 
out attempt to locate the responsibility for high dropout rates in 
policies or practicesthatschoo^ have the power to 

change. Findings of these studi^ Hispanic students 

have not prof itedfrom their education, nor_haye they been well 
se r ved_by the schools . The i r academi c achievement and educat i onal 
attainment are among the lowest of any group^Precipitating factors, 
such as poverty and poor English^ are discussed and suggestions are 
made f or_ increasing the reievanceof public edu^ 
Difficulties in attracting and retaining a high quality urban 
teaching force are discussed. Three requirements for 
situation are: designing_appropriate preservice education programs 
for urban teachers, improving recruitment practices, and structuring 
work conditions to ensure the retention a^ development of 

competent professionals. Examples of eachare covered^ Teachers will 
improve the quality of their own work lives by learning to be more 
responsive to the heeds of their urban students. References are 
included^ (PS) 
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ISSUES IN IMPROVING URBAN SCHOOLS: DROPOUT PREVENTION, 
HISPANIC SECONDARY EDUCATION^ AfID URBAN TEACHING CAREERS 

Erwih Fiaxman and Carolyn Riehi 
ERIC Clear ihghouse on Urban Education, 
Institute for Urban and Minority Education 
i?eachers College , Columbia University, 
New York, NY 



Urban School Dropouts: New Perspectives on Causes and Solutions 

- One of tee most highly publicized current problems in urban education 
has been the large numbers of students who drop but of school before 
graduating. Overall, rural schools have more dropouts than urban schools, 
but the problem is especially acute for urban schools because they lose 
greater proportions of students. Compared to nationwide dropout rates 
estimated at 14 to 25%^ urban school systema often report rates of 30 to 

^li^^ the dropout rates of some subgroups of urb:in students are as high as 
69% (HammacJc,^ 1986}« Any discussion of trends and issues in urban education 
might well begin by asking the question: what' s new regarding dropouts? 
Although the problem^of school dropout has risen to prominence in educational 
policy and practicein the past (e.g. , Hoyt, 1962), this time arccuVd there 
are a number of significant differences. 

Firstj^ pubiic^nd professional interest in the dropout problem Ls 

arguably greater than ever before, for several reasons. The sheer magnitude 
of the problem is alarming. The dropout rate has been much higher in other 
eras; in the eaxly decades of the cehturyj only 10 to 20% percent of males 
graduated from high school, and even as recently as the I95ds the dropout 
rate exceeded 55% (Tyaclc_5 Hahsotj 1984). Since 1980, however, the average 
educational attainment of the adult population has risen to nearly 13 years 
of schooling, in part due to relatively iow_dropout rates in he 1960s (U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce^ 1985). A high school diploma has come to be regarded as 
the minimally acceptable leveiof attainment, and dropping out has become 
an economic liability as well as a social stigma. 

coi^sequences_bf_droppi out are increasingly serious. In ah 
information-based^ technoiogically--oriented economy, jobs for uhslcilled| 
poorly educated woricers_ are more and more scarce; school dropouts cannot 
compete^n such conditions and soon find themselves trapped in poverty and 
unemployment, with all the attendant problems. For example ^ in 1982^ of the 
spring high school graduates who did hot enroll in college (49%), 82% were 
employed, while the employment fate for 670^000 students who had dropped 
out of school that year was just over 48% (U.S. Department of Labor, 1983). 
Statistics from the U.S. Census Bureaxi indicate that dropouts earn on average 
approximately $4,000 less each year than_high_ school graduates, and $7,500 
less than persons with some college experience (American Council on Education, 
1984). Economists and sociologists debate whether a diploma actually 
matters to those youth who, whether they graduate or not, might be on the 
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bottom rung of the "economic preparedness" ladder i but it seems clear that 
ah individual's options are seriously curtailed without that diploma. 

The results of high dropout rates are detrimental for society as well, 
fts stated forcefully in ^ Nai:ioa at.^4ak (National Commissibh on Excellence 
inEducation, 19S3), a poorly trained mrkfdrce weakens the productive social, 
economic, and political capacities of the cpuhtry as a whole. Moreover i 
early school leaving is not distributed randomly across the pbpulatibh^ but 
affects some racial/ethnic groups and social classes mbrethan others. 
Conservative estimates from the "High School and Beyond" study put the rate 
for blacks at 17.2% ^ for Hispahics at 19.1%, and for students from low-income 
families at 22.3% iPehg, Takaii & Fetters, 1983). Other studies show 
rates as high as 47% for Hispahics and 61% for blacks in some urban areas 
(Hammacki 1986). Ih contrast to the notion of education as society's great 
equalizer I high school graduation becomes a mechanism of sorting and 
contributes to wide social and economic rifts within the social structure 
(Meyer, 1977). Clearly, the social goal of educational equity for all 
students is not being achieved^ 

Finally, the dropout problem is vexing because it thiimbs a sad and 

defiant nose at the growing sophistication of the educatibhal enterprise, 
^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^'^i fflade some eight years ago (Gage, 1978), that educators 
have finally developed a scientific basis for their wbrk is eveh more true 
today. Practitioners, and the researchers whb systematize the khbwledge bf 
-practice, claim advanced theoretical and technical uhderstahdihg of how to 
teach students and run schools. State and local pbiicyxnakers are hbldihg 
schools accountable for deliverihg bh what they promise ahd often stake 
their own political reputatiohs ih dbihg so. Hehce, a persistently high 
dropout rate is a blight bh the optimism of everyone concerned. 

The grbwihg interest ih dropouts has encouraged greater quality and 
ahaiy tic complexity in the efforts to study the problem. There is, to 
begih^ an effort to articulate more precisely the definition of a dropout 
and to standardize reporting practices within and among school districts 
^Morrow, 1986) i Schools vary in the precision with which they maintain 
records on reasons for early school leaving (military service, pregnancy or 
marriage, transfer to a private school or move to another city) and which 
acts are officially considered "dropping but." Haphazard repbrtihg practices 
may inflate or deflate a school's true dropout rate^ bfteh so that a school 
caii become eligible for extra funding fbr dropbut prevehtibh br so that it can 
avoid a negative reputation. Districts alsb differ in the way dropout rates 
are computed. Some ihcluda hihth graders br special categories of students in 
the cptihti whi~>« others db hbt? sbme compute a yearly dropout rate for the 
district while others report ibngitudihal rates for cohorts of students. The 
baseline number ujaed to compute dropout statistics might be a district's 
average daily attendance or_its average daily enrollment. Closer attention to 
hbw ^^bpout statistics are compiled by school districts will have three 
importaht_effects: more accurate comparisons of school holding power 
between schools_and school districts, better assessments of the effects of 
particular interventions on different tyjM of dropouts, and a long-term 
improvement in the ability to tarcjct ftindino to arc<;s of critical need. 
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Traditional dropout research has sought to identify the background 

characteristics, attitudes, anc! behaviors of dropouts ^ in ah effort to locate 
causes and sometimes infer solutions. But this work has pf ten led to 
broad generalizations tHat focus on ascribed characteristics of students--- 
their race or fbcial class ^ for example~which may not be the true roots of 
the probl^am. Furthermore ^ the usual, often implicit, conclusion has been that 
the deficiency rests with individual students, not with the school. The 
current work oh dropouts does hbtassume that dropouts f oirm a homogeneous 
group whose characteristics predispbset^ to_ school failure; it attempts 
to look more closely at variations in social and economic background, 
personality traits, orprior aptitude a school performance, and to examine 
^Sjiijr such characteristics TO early school leaving. Perhaps the 

most important development in the new forms of research has been to take 
school context as problematic and study how characteristics of schools— 'either 
ihdependentiyor in interaction with student variables~af feet dropping but. 
Such .factors as school or class size, guidance services^ tracking and ability 
grouping practices, curriculum and instructional quali ty^ and student- teacher- 
relationships may mediate individual characteristics to produce early school 
leaving. Either through the analysis of school variables themselves or 
through inferences abotit school context from student data, it may be possible 
to locate the responsibility for high drbpbut rates in policies or practices 
that schools initiate and have the pbwer tb change. 

These hew research directions have yielded a wealth of information 
arid raised many questions.. It remains clear, for example, that Hispanlcs 
and blacks suffer disproportionately high dropout rates. However, a closer- 
analysis indicates that when other factors are held constant blacks are 
less iikeiy to drop out than whites and Hispanics (Ekstrbmi Gbertz^ Pollack j 
S Rockj, 1986) , and their dropout rate l^s been in decline^ from 26% in 1971 
to about 18% in 1981 (College Entrance Examihatibh Boards 1985). Hbwever, 
blacks experienced a significant increase in the dropout rate for 14- and 
15^year-olds during this period, with the problem especially acute for black 
females. Dropout rates for blacks are also higher in schbbls with greater- 
percentages of blacks (National Center for Educatibh Statistics [NCES] , 
1985). These trend data stiggest a huiaber bf pbssibie cbntributing factors. 
Desegregation, compensatory education, and the imprbved economic status of 
some minority families nay be helping more blacks to finish school, while 
such phenomena as rising rate bf teenage childbearing have negative effects. 

Ekstrbm et al. ( 1986) note that dropouts in the "High School and Beyond" 
study tended to cbme_from families with a "weaker educational support 
system." TheBe_ dropouts tod^ aids in the home, less pppbrtuhitv 

fbr hbnschooi related learning, mothers with lower levels of formal education 
and_ lower educational expectations for their children, mothers whb were more 
likely tobe working, and parents who were less likely tb mohitbr children's 
activities. Many studies report that the parents bf drbpoxits typically did 
not finish school themselves ^ and a 1985 stxidy in Loa Ahgeleis fbund that the 
parents of fewer than half of the city's dropbxits ehcburaged their children 
to stay in school, while a fourth bf the drbpbxits' parents actually encouraged 
them to drop oxit (Self, 1985). Ffiunily circnimstances may lead some students 
to drop out against their own, and their parents', desires. More than 13% 
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of male dropouts in a sample of over 2,000 cited economic need or other 
family responsibilities as their reason for leaving school early (Peng, et 
^^•»/'9S3}; for Hispahics this flgxire may be as high as 38% (Rumberger, 
1983). Educators are using such findings, not_ to blame parents for academic 
failure, as was the tendency during the years following the major reports 
by Coleman { 1966 J and Jencksetai^ (1972), but to provide an important 
rationale for school practices that improve parent support for and involvement 
in education. Oheof the benefits of targeting educational services to 
pregnant and parenting teens^ for example, is said to be that helping young 
mothers finish school may improve their children's chances for educational 
success. 

Early school leaving, as well as academic failure in general, is highly 

correlated with low socidecohomic status. For whiteahd Hispanic students, 
the dropout rate declines steadily as sbcioecbhomic status rises; the trend 
is generally true for blacks as well^ though hot as consistently (NCES, 

1985) . In factt when sbcioecohbmic status is held constant, race does not 
correlate with dropping but. But what_is it a^ut being poor that leads diie 
to droij out of schobl? It cbuid be simply the need ^or more money: in the 
national "High School and Beyond" study |Ekstrom, Goertz, Pollack^ S Rock, 

1986) , 11% of the drbpbuts surveyed claimed that they had left school 
because their families needed the income they could get from a job. Family 
problems brbught on by poverty—nonpermanent living conditions ^ poor nutrition, 
the need for older children to help care for siblings, or simply the lack 

of ^^^i^^isteht economic and emotional security*^-2iiay make it difficiilt for 
students to concentrate on school. 

ihe^ hopelessness that pervades communities with persistently high 

unemployment may also curtail enthusiasm for schbbl; ecbhbmicaiiy disad- 
vantaged students who feel that school will not help them get a job may drop 
out. Unfortunately, these feelings may bis based on fact. For example, the 
vocational education programs in which many low-income students are enrolled 
have been severely criticized as being Outdated, providing poor job training 
that does hot lead to subsequent employment, failing to "certify" a student 
in the same way ah academic track does, and in effect cheating students out 
of their futures (Oakes, 1983|. General educational tracks have been 
similarly criticized for their inability to produce real student benefits. 
In a 1968 study (eomb_fi Coiley, 1968) , 73.2% of the students who dropped out 
of schooi_ had been enrolled in the general track, and 6.8% of the drbfjbuts 
were vocational education students. Twelve years later^ bver 19% of 
sophomores enrolled in vocational ediicatibh and over 16% of sophomores 
enrolled in general education left schobl early, cbmpared with less than 6% 
of the academic track students (NCES, 1985). Such findings indicate that 
vocational and general education tracks have not succeeded in providing 
school programs that keep students in school, and have motivated educators 
to reexamine the learning heeds bf ibw-incbme students and to consider 
providing better work-school linkages, attending to the daily living problems 
of stiidehts and improving the quality of instruction in vocational and 
general education, as well as questioniha placement of students in these 
tracks to begin with. 
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Being overage is another significant correlate of dropping out (Hammacic, 
1986 J. But being overage in itseif does not completely explain why students 

leave school eariy^ Although as many as 40% of dropouts leave school as 

soon as they are legally permitted to do so, others hang on longer. In New 
^?^^±^^^ example, almost 20% of dropouts are approximately 19 years old 
(Hammack^ 1986) i Foley and McConnaughy (1982) reported that many students 
in New York's alternative high schools are overage but nevertheless enroll 

order to get a diplbmai and often do so. Students apparently 
^9 '^^^ outgrow a desire for learxiilhg, so the correlation between being 
overage and dropping out may say less about students' failure to learn than 
about schools' failure to teach. Students who drop out may be succufflb.'^.ng to 
the cumulative effects of school failure , since most overage students have 
bieeh retained in school one or more years* It is interesting to note that 
a significant prppbrtioh (as many as 17% of the "High School and Beyond" 
follow-up cohort) of high school dropouts re-enroli in an educational 
institution and evehtuaiiy obtain a high school equivalency diploma. For 
all raciai/ethhic groups aiike^ although vocational education and general 
education students tend to drop out more frequently, it is the dropouts from 
the academic cxirriculum_who reenter some form of schooling at high rates 
(23.5% for whites, 31.8% for blacks, and 16.6% fo Hispanics) (NCES, 1985). 
Apparently^ these students have learned the value of schooling or have 

^^^^.f^^?^? **®?^ enough to be willing to pursue an education even 
when they did not succeed the first time arotiiid. 

^7 f 21 the most significant predictors of early school leaving are low 

academic achievement and behavior problems in school. Dropouts have lover 
grades and lower scores on standardized achievement tests* They do less 
homework, cut classes more frequently^ and do not participate in extra- 
curricular activities. Furthermore i they tend to have been suspended from 
school at least once and are more of ten absent or tardy (Ekstrom et ali, 
1986). Agaihi delving a bit deeper into the problem, interesting findings 
emerge. In ah analysis of data that tested many possible causes for suspension, 
Wu, Pinki Craihi and Moles (1982) found gr^at differencen among schools in the 
rates at which they suspended the same kinds of students, suggesting that 
discipline problems may be a function of schools themselves and not simply 
student misbehavior^ similarly, actual differences iri abi.lity levels of 
dropouts are much smaller than might be assumed from their school perfbrr^ance 
and decision tc leave school early. Research indicates that at least half 
of those students who drop out have the intelligence to complete high school, 
and that perhaps 10% could go on to college (Elliott & Vbss, 1974). In fact, 
in the "High School and Beyond" survey ^ less than 10% of eventual dropouts 
predicted that they would not complete high school. Instead » among 
sophomores who eventually drbjpped out of school, 44% of the Hispanics, 
60% of the blacks^ and 45% of the whites. expected to pursue education Beyond 
the high school leval. Al though these figures moy reflect societal expecta- 
tions more than realistic personal aspirations, it does not appear that 
studehtis leave schbbl sblely because they are not capable of doing the work 
or because they do not want to complete their education:. Instead, it may be 
that they find themselves caught in a cycle of failure not entirely of their 
own making « 
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^ fix'opping out appears to be a reasonably xinpremeditated declslbh. Maiiy 
students who drop out during the summer simply fail to return to school iii 
the fail. Daring the school year, students drop out gradually by exceeding 

consecutive absences. If dropping out ia hot their 
deliberate intent « why dc students do it? The majority of drbpoutiB apparently 

to school for one simple reason: "they do hot have much success 
in school and they do hot like it" (Wehlage S Rutter^ 1986). Surveys of 
dropouts, both before and after leaving school^ ihdic?ate that they do not 
feel that teachers are interested in them^ they are dissatisfied with the 
fairness of school discipline practices ^ and in general they are unhappy 
with the way their education is going. Life without school — whether it be 
working or raising children— -appears preferable to staying in school. 

In ah analysis of how schools contribute to the dropout problem, Wehlage 
and Rutter argue that 

The act of_rejecting an institution as fundamental to the society 
as school must also be accompanied by the belief that the institution 
has rejected the person. The process is probably cumulative for most 
youth. It begins with negative messages from the school cbhcerhihg 
academic and discipline problems. As theise meis sages accumulate 
into concrete problems-— failing courses and thereby lacking credits 
required for graduation-—the choice is between continuing an extra 
year of more in a setting that offers increasingly negative experiences 
and drbppiihg but (Wehlage & Rutter, 1986, p^ 385). 

The process of drbpping out of jschobi may begin as early as the primary grades. 
Lloyd CI 978} foundthatby the third gra^ student differences in achievement, 
ability^ family socioeconomic circumstances, and retention enabled researchers 
to predict accurately the lat^ attJiinment of 75% bf the students 

studied^ The two most highly predictive kinds of achievement-dreading 
achievement and langxiage skJtls~are clearly within the dbmaih of school 
influence, as is grade retention and, tb sbme degree^ ability, it may be that 
within the first few years of public educatibh, schools have already sorted 
f^^^^^^^^'^'t^ those who will and will hbt succeed ^ and have begun to "educate" 
them accordingly. Some students then mbve to the ••margins" of school life in 
a series of stages, often beginning with dejsperate attempts to survive in an 
environment that blbcks their chahcejs for jsuccess^ and then moving toward a 
rejectibh bf schbbl values and goals that leads to either passive withdrawal 
br defiant febellibh (Sinclair & Ghbry, 1986) i Any serious attempt to reduce 
the dropbut fate inust fbcuiB oh schbbl factbrs which contribute to this process 
ah'i which schools themselves can change • It appears, for example, that large 
classes in large schbbls alienate students and produce dropouts. Programs 
which db nbt help students develop clear post^raduation plans for themselves 
foster early school leaving i instruction that neglects the individual heeds 
of _stixdent8, or that does not provide the opportunity fbf all students to 
experience success, may push students out of school. Pfe judicial disciplinary 
praci^ces may lead zo frustration and failure. Tracking masks great 

allocation of resbufces, which may dfive students away. 
Those students who are assigned to the gehefal education track, for example, 
receive less rigorous instruction, less guidance^ fewer high-quality 
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teachers, and less of other school resources (Amato, 1980; Oakes, 1982); it is 
little surprise that they fail to d^ivelop concrete educational or career goals 
and drop out. In these and other areas, educators need to evaluate the 
effects of school policies and practices and change them in order to reduce 
the likelihood of students dropping but {Natrieiio, Pallas, S McDill, 1986). 

One result of acquiring a body of information on dropping out has been 
an effort to identify "pbtehtial dropbuts«_and develop early interventions 
for them. Such services must be planned to address the real problem of 
dropping out| and hot just its symptoms i For_example, excessive absenteeism 
is often a precursor to dropping out i_ However, Lloyd (1978) fduiid that 
absenteeism appears later than the other student variables that correlated 
with eventual dropping out, indicating that it may be the result or manifes- 
tation of other_schooi--reia ted problems. Thus, although strategies such as 
close attendance monitoring or contests to motivate students to come to 
school may make it harder for studentis to drift away from school ^ it is 
Important to analyze ^y students are absent. Such an analysis might 
implicate a weak curriculuia, ah uninterested teaching staff, of a school 
climate unresponsive to student and cbmmuhity heediB, and might lead to 
interventions of a very different nature. 

In this vein, schools might reduce the possibility that the process of 
dropping put will begin by building from the known strengths of the system 
identified through educratibhal research^ Studies of early childhood 
education ^ for example* indicate that participation in preschool programs is 
associated with later_ success in school (Consortium for Longitudinal Studies* 
1983). A fbllbw^up study_of_ the Perry Preschool found that, with socio- 
economic factbfs held constant, preschool "graduates" had lower dropout 
rates than peers without preschool, as well as a lower rate of teenage 
pregnahcy^itseif a major correlate of early school leaving (Berreuta-Clement , 
Schweinhart, Bamett, Epstein, fi Weikart, 1984). A large-scale lbhgi>udinai 
study of desegregation found that black students who attended desagfeQated 
high schools had lower dropout rates and higher overall achievement than 
comparable students in largely-black schools (Grain* Hawes* Millor, S 
Peichert, 1985). Schools which make ah explicit effbrt to become and riemain 
free of violence, vandalism, and disruption tehdtb have higher student 
achievement and lower dropout rates as well (Schrirb^ 1985). Finally, from 
the comprehensive research fbcus bn -the "ins tructibnally effective school," 
findings indicate that in schobls with a commitment to the ^oal of student 
achievement and the means fbr creating success ( including high expectations, 
competent instructional leaderahip, and staff quality and continued develop- 
ment)* failure rates are low (Berube, 1983) . In all of these areas, as in 
much social science research, the direction of causality is difficult to 
ascertain. But the evidence is strong enough to indicate that educational 
imprbvements such as these are warranted. 

1 ??^P^^®^^^® best efforts of schools, some students vriii inevitably move 
away_from school engagement and toward dropping but. in these cases, it is 
important for educators to provide serviceis that attempt to reclaim at-risk 
students and help those students already in the "dropout pipeline." Ekstrom 
«t al. (1986) recommend that schools develop specific services to meet 
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the needs of four kinds of potential dropouts: pregnant teens, students 
who work while attending school, students who cannot function in the regular 
school envirOhinehtj and students whose homo or community ehvirbhoeht 
interferes with school success, in his review of the literature on dropouts. 
Self (1985) summarizes ways in which schools can disicOurage drbppirjg out, 
including close monitoring of student attendance and achievement progress, 
early contact with parents when problems surface, adequate guidanci se^^^ices, 
and a wide range of extracurricular activities that appeal t5 Marginal 
students. In-schooi alternatives to suspension may also help keep problem 
students used to coming to school. Sinclair and Ghbry 11986) describe 
services for students at different stages in the process of dropping out. 
For instance, students who are beginning to experience debilitating 
frustrations due to school failure seem to need ihteSiive ^dance and 
individualized learning opportunities that rebuild confidence. Students who 
no longer accept the goals and norms of sdhool— those who are just sitting 
it out for a while— seem to benefit from programs that negotiate flexibly 
between school standards and their own values. Students who have been 
disruptive often respond to much sioaller schools and classes and more 
person-oriented programs, as in many alternative schools. 

Successful programs for a tr^risk students appear also to employ indi- 
vidualized instruction, low student- teacher ratios, more autonomy, and 
additional guidance and otixer support services (Hamilton, 1986). They have 
strong vocational education components (as vehicles for teaching academic 
.skills and knowledge more than for job training), offer career educatic*. 
and incorporate work experience and other but-of-sch55l learning into the 
instructional program, in shbrt, these programs modify the school to fit 
the needs of students. 

^ ^ J-oo^i-ng more clbseiy at the schbbi factors that contribute to 
dropping out, educators aro able to iove oeyond a discrete problem ^ with 
its own specific causes and solutions, to systems/ide evaijiatibh and change. 
Information on dropouts should function not only to identify isolated 
trouble, but as a sort of warning valve for the educatibhal system as a 
whole. When .1^ becomes apparent, for example, that dropping but can be 
predi.ued from data f-om rtudents' third grades, or that a general education 
track provides students with a different experience bf schooling that does 
not serve them well, educators cannot ignore fundamental deficiencies in the 
overall school program. The fact that Some students manage to ^ss courses 
and graduate while others fail does not absolve the schools of responsibility. 
And in urban areas, where so many students leave school eariy^ and many 
others ? -quire only the most minimal educatibh, educators must take extra 
care to ensure that all students have real oppbrtunities to succeed. 

Iffliirbvihg Hisfaahic Secondary Education 

Hispanic students have not fjrofited fr-om their education, nor have they 
been well served by the schools. Their academic achievement and educati5nai 
attainment are among the lowest of any group. Nationwide, in 1984 5nly 
60.1% of Hispanics between ages 13 and 24 were high school ?»raduates and 
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only 17.9% were 9xiro±led in college. The comparable figures for whites are 
83% and 28%; for blacks 74.7% and 20.4% (U.S. Department of Commercei 1985). 
Cioarly^ unless educators can better educate Hispanic students ^ they will 
have limited opportunities for social and economic wall«*beihg. 

This is not only a matter of equity ^ however. Hispanics (and blacks) 
:ire becoming a considerable part of the potential work force » particularly 
in the large metropolitan areas in which. they are likely to continue to 
live. By 1995 the Hispanic percentage bf 15- to If-yoar-^ Antonio 
will be 60%, in the Los Angeles metropolitan area over 45%, in Miami 40% in 
New York 26%, and in Chicago 1 5% (Vaidiviesb, 1986) i Economic growth and 
cbmmuhity well-being are linked to the fate of these youth. A failure to 
adequately educate them clearly means a loss of essential human capital. 

Why Hispanic students have not succeeded better in the schools is a 
simple question requiring a complex answer. Many Hispanic children are 
boirh into families living below the poverty level arid headed by unmarried 
femaiesi The poverty rate for Hispanics under 18 is 38.2% as compared to 
17.3% for whitest This social background, it is thought ^ places Hispanic 
youth at particular educational risk, especially since Hispanic families in 
the_paGt have participated less in programs like Head Starts which prevent 
or reduce the deyelopoental problems of early growth in a_ poor homo 
(Vaidivieso, 1986) • Hispanic youth also tend to come froDi homes with mixed 
English--Spanish language background. Although most Hispanics speak aiglish, 
and many are hative-bbrh, students who are not English-^ even if they 

are bilingual , are likely to be early school failures and to drop out before 
reaching high school, Hispanic youth in the bottom third of the sociCH- 
economic distribution [povertylevel and below) leave school at two to five 
times the rate of their more advantaged counterparts (Hirano^Nakahishii 
1984). 

Schooling for Hispanics, however, has hot forestalled this potential for 
P^^^ ^^i? so because we have had inadequate ihformatibn for 
improving their school experience, but, more important^ cbnventibnai school- 
ing ignores or works against their educatibhai heeds. We can learn a good 
deal by looking at attainment and achievement data bf bbth Hispanic dropouts 
and survivors alike. Hispanic dropout rates are higfh in the metropolitan 
areas in which they are a large part bf the student population; in New York 
City nearly 80% of all Hispanic students drbp but before graduation, in 
Chicago 70%, in Lbs Angeles 50%^ in Miami 32% ^ and in San Antonio 23%. 
Approximately 40% bf Hispanic students drbp out before their sophomore year 
in high school because they_ reach age 16 before they reach tenth grade 
(Valdiviesbi 1986). Hispanic students drop out in the junior high school 
years or even earlier because of general academic failure, poor grades p and 
graderetentioni These students usua have limited English proficiency; 
hbh-Engiish- speaking Hispanics leave school before the tenth grade at the 
highest rate U6%)» The more Englich the child speaks, the less chance he 
or she will drop out although it does hot make any difjEerchce whether the 
child speaks only English or is bilingual. The abiUty tb use a language 
other than English proficiently is not a barrier in achboi as ibng as the 
child is proficient in basic English {Hiranb-Nakanishi, 1984) • 
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ft second wave of Hispanic students drop but while in high school ( almost 
i ^'^y these students are overage because their previous academic 
problems, including language difficulties ^ have kept tdiem behind. Continuing 
poor achievement, being ahead of their peers in physical and emotional 
development, and often the pressure to work to support their usually poor 
^™^i^®s, or among the females to marry and have a baby, combine to produce 
additional dropouts. Approximately 19% of the national Hispanic student 
population drops but between the tenth and twelfth grades. That many of 
these students might have stayed in school had they been offered more 
Engiish instruction, and a better opportunity to learn to read and write in 
Ehgiish_and„ to do ^ath and science, and received better grades, is ah impbrtaht 
but unanswerable question now i About this populatidn we know that as many 
as 56% enrolled in general education programs, which have unclear gbals 
and are not well-structured for concrete learning. Poor grades, a seemingly 
empty academic program, the possibility of earning mbhey oh a job^ and 
family demands may make dropping but ah attractive alternative for failing 
Hispanic students. 

^ _ Among the approximately 60% bf Hispanic students who do graduate from 
high school, only abbut 15% can be cbhsidered academically prepared^ The 
remaining grbup fbr the most part report grades of e and b and enroll in 
remedial math and English classes. Unlike other students, most of these 
• Hispanic survivbrs lose academic ground in high school; in ••High School and 
Beybnd,^» a large-scale U.S. Department of Education study to track the 
secbhdary and pbstsecondary experiences of American youth, 1980-82 Hispanic 
achievement test scores dropped between the sophomore and senior year. Many 
Hispanic studentswere enrolled in general and vocational education programs 
and thus automatically took fewer of the academic courses heeded for increas- 
ing intellectual ability and subject matter achievement (Valdiviesb, 1986). 

Aithbugh^ose Hispanic students whb remain in school tre more proficient 
in Engiish than their counterparts whb drbp but, their language difficulties 
contribute to their poor academic development. The early goal of bilingixai 
education, as a cbmpensatbry ihtervehtibn, was to bring students not proficient 
in English intb the educatibhal mainstream and thus to reduce their rates of 
dropping but and cumulative academic failure. Many Hispanic students are 
considered language proficient because they can use English in context, in 
social situatibhs where the communication setting provides the linguistic 
cues^ which the child can_learn_easily4 howe large number of these 

students are not prof icient iidecontextualized English, the language bf 
academic learning. They are_mainstreamed into the regular classroom because 
tteir language proficiency is measured by t^eir ability to use contextual 
language (Hakuta^ 1986^J ._ Only newly arrived immigrants receive sufficient 
special lahguage_ihstruction in tiie secondary school. Because Hispanic 
students likely receive less special language instructibh than they need, 
whether it be English as a Second Language br bilingual education, they are 
continually at risk for low academic achievement, grade retention, and 
insufficient cicademic learning. 

Hispanic youth, dropouts and survivbrs alike, do not attend schools 
adequately organized tb meet their heeds. The local school as we now taiow 
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it is irrelevant to the lives of many Hispanic secondary school sttidents and 
illegitimate because it does notSeip them attain the credentials that tixey 
need. MMt Hispanic youto, especially ma work while in high school; 

maintain^he family economically »ther than for 
unlike the earnings of other youth. Hispanic yduth^ 
especially males, may work as many as 20 or more hours per week while in high 
schooli This work. iB not acknowledged by the schools lior integrated into 
the students' programs, and there are ho special scheduling arrangements , 
course credits for work, or cbbrdihatibh between school and work to teach 
particular skills. Similarly, Hispanic students receive very little academic 
or career guidance; they are likely to make curricular choices alone because, 
unlike many other students^ they cannot receive advice from their parents 
who are uneducated and uhsbphisticated about the implications of the choice 
of a particular program. Many Hispahic students in nbncbllege preparatory 
programs intend to go to college because they believe that college naturally 
follows high school, but they were never to told to enroll in a particular- 
program to make this pr ogre m Most Hispanic students rarely see 
^ go^QSQ^Q^ i the cbunseior-student ratios in most large urban high schools 
exceed. the recommended ^^tio of 250 to 1), let alone a Spanish*- speaking 
counselorwho can communicate with their parents. Hispanic students must 
rely on their counselors and teachers to make edticatibhal decisions^ but 
because of their social background and academic achievement, and the percept 
tion of a lack of parental interest in their educatibhi cbuhselbrs advise 
them to enter the labor market, hot tb gb tb college. They are advised 
to enter a vbcatibhal br general edticatibh tracks making it impossible for 
them tb receive the academic learning necessary for pbstsecbhdary education 
(Natibhal Commission bh Secondary Education for Hispahics^ 1984) • The 
benefits of a general br vbcatibhal education^ however, are questionable. 
Vbcatibhal education programs provide few ioomediate or later advantages in 
the labor market. Fever than dne--third of Hispanic vocational education 
progr2im graduate s_work in occupations for which they were trained, ftnd 
ehroilmeht in a general education program is an invitation to drop out. 

io avoid the neighborhood school where they have few opportunities fbr 
academic instruction, Hispanics often must go to the Catholic high schbbl, 
frequently outside of their neighborhood, where they may achieve better and 
grjSiduate. Many inner-city Hispanic parents with small ihcbmes send their 
children to Catholic schools, because they feel that these schools teach 
useful khbwledge and skills, like reading and writing^ unlike the neighbor- 
hbbd schbbl where many Hisjpahics are merely taught "life skills.** 

Uhquestibhablyi for Hispanic studehts to succeed. ih academic courses 
in high schools they will have to be better prepared earlier ^ This means 
that in the earlygrades the schools shoiild provide good second language 
ihstructibh and offer Hispanic students undiluted academic course content at 

paca._ The improvement of elementary education 
has already borae some fTOiti_ Since 1 §75^ the first National Assessment of 
Education Progressinwhich they were identified, Hispanic 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-old students have steadily improved their reading proficiency 
scores. Many Hispanic students, however, still read below grade level; the 
average reading proficiency of Hispanic 17-year-blds is bhly slightly higher 
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than that Of _whlte 13-year-blds { National Assessment of Educational Progress^ 
1985) i_ (It must also be remembered that Hispanic students whose English is 
too limited are not Included In the NAEP testing J » More Hispanic students 
are also gradtiatlng febm high schools; the proportion of 18- to 24-7ear-old 
Hispanics who are high schobi graduates rose from 52% in 1972 to 60% in 1984 
(U;s; Bureau of the Census, 1985)^ and Hispanic student scores on college 
entrance examinations have also slowly risen. 

Secondary schools, however cannot be content to depend on these ijiiprdve- 
mehts and simply maintain the achievement levels of the stiidehts that they 
receive. Hispanic students are more likely to drop dtit in the eighth and 
eleventh grades--in the middle of secondary school, that is--thah at transi- 
tion points to junior or senior high school where their most recent accom- 
plishment motivates i^em for more education (Hiraho-Nakahishi j 1984). The 
secondary school itself plays a role iii creating student success or failure. 
We have ways, however, of improving the educational attainment of at-risk 
students. Clearly we can reduce the number of dropouts by reducing tiie size 
of classes, by providing intensive individualized instruction in the basic 
skills in con junction with work-study projects^ with concentrated school 
counseling and the support of families and social agencies (Hodgkinson, 
1985). For the Hispanic potential dropout and mrvivbr the high school 
should be reorganized into small and diverse academic and support units, 
instead of academic, vocatibhal, and general_education tracks. The result 
would hot be ability grouping, which in the past has meant that some students 
received ah inferior education and a confirmation of their low self-esteem, 
but rather a form of "inteilectuai desegregations" The benefits of social 
contact between the raceswere the educational basis for school desegregation; 
the ihtellectual contact_of mixed ability: students, especially in the early 
secondary school years ^ can increase the number of students who will identify 
with the academically successful student and thiis achieve better. 

Lj^_MaSy_ students, however, may not succeed as quickly or as much even under 
improved conditions. If they are to remain in schobi and learn ^ they need 
incentives and support ^ like a guarantee of a jbb br cbllege admission upon 
graduation; They will also heed to take more time to cbmplete high school — 
without stigma. For Hispanics especially this longer stay in high school 
can be integrated with part-time work. We already accept Sie part-time 
college student whb works and gbes tb schbbl at the same time as a legitimate 
student. Some students may_ never succeed academically, however; for them to 
stayj schools must giveequal weight to excellence in all areasj hot just 
test scores^ although this is especially difficult at present when the 
schbbl or school district itself is measured only by academic criteria. 

^t-risk students achieve better and find schools more legitimate in 
alternative programs. For inany citizens | however ^ alternative educatibnal 
practices violate a belief in a cciambh, uniform educatibh fbrall students, 
even though accelerated classes, vocatibhal educatibh, and gifted and other 
types of special education are part bf the culture bf the American school. 
When tiiey do exist in the high schbbls, alternative practices are frequently 
local and short-lived. This is especially so for alternatives in the 
education of ethnic minorities. The debate over the value of bilingual 
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educatibh^ for exaapie^ is a social argument, not a scientific one; otherwise 
we should be aore patient in waiting for the scholarship to prove its success 
or failure. To many, bilingual education is dangerously pluralistic ethnic 
education^ not the_ compensatory practice it was originally designed to bei 
But to consider "uncommon" any educational alternative for educating ethnic 
minorities is to misrepresent the meaning of cbmmohaiity. In many txrban 
schools Hispanics (and blacks) are the majority populatibn. Because 
ethnici^ is a central reality of their lives^ it also must be of their 
schooling: workable educational altexmatives designed for these students 
should not be considered exotic and uncbznmbh. 



Attracting and Retaining a High guaiity Urban Teaching Fcrce 

Xt ia widely agreed that the teaching profession is currently in a state 
of crisiSi„Basic_changes are needed in the ways teachers are educated and 
in their professional roles, in status and remuneration * in order tb ensure 
adequate quali^ and quantity of teachers for the future. These Issuec have 
ah impact for all of education, but are especially critical for xirban 
schools^ Teachers are the most numerous resource in urban schbbis, they 
have the most direct and frequent impact oh students ^ and, by virtue of 
their enthusiasm, resistance, or ihdif ferehce ^ they can determine the outcomes 
of many educational policies and ihhbvatibhs. Fbr mar^ urban students, 
their teachers may also be ah important link to the adult working world and a 
source of care and support. If urban students are not weH served by their 
teachers, they may suffer persbhal as well as educational loss. 

^'^^"-^©^^^ quality of urban teaching are dependent on 

major reforms in_ the profession as a whole. Some improvements, hbwever^ can 
be made nbw if educators attend to three major concerns: designing apprb- 
priatepreservice education programs for urban teachers * improving recruit- 
ment practices, and structuring work conditions tb ensure the retentibu and 
continued development of competent professionals. 

__: Each year, urban school districts must fill many thousands of teaching 

positions. But in the midst of a nationwide teacher shbrtage, when the 
number of new teacher education graduates is declining relative to projected 
needs for new teachers, large urban school districts are having the most 
trouble filling their teaching rosters (NCESi 1985) . Most urban districts 
apparently are able tb hire nearly enough teachers, but this general state- 
ment masks a number of cbhcernsi For example , there are critical shortages 
of teachers for large numbers of special education and bilingual education 
students in iarbah districts i in a recent year, over half of the 160*000 
Spahish-speaklhg children in tos Angeles schools were receiving no bilingual 
eduOTtibh whatsoever, and at least two major cities (New Ybrk and Atlanta) are 
recrxxi ting teachers from foreign countries to meet such heeds (Bruhb & 
Marcouiides, 1985) . Additionally, the ^number of minority teachers in urban 
districtsis decreasing at the same time that minbrity studentis are becoming 
the largest segment of the urban student population. The chances are high 
that an urban student will complete 12 years of public schobiihg without 
having had even one minority teacher. For minority students, ^xis ne^.nr. 
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that they are deprived of successful role models and teachers who may have a 
special understanding of their problems and needs (Webb^ 1986}. 



_Soma teaching positional especially those in the "worst^ schools » are 
not filled at all* resulting in larger classes and extra burdens for other 
teachers. Furthermore, 1983 data indicate that as many as 14% of newly hired 
urban teachers are iincertified in their main teaching field, compared to 
only 7 to 8 % of suburban and rural new hires (NCES, 1985}. Many new urban 
teachers quickly quit their jobs or stay only long enough to get the experience 
that will qualify them for other, less stressful teaching jobs (Hclhtire S 
Hughes, 1982)* Finally^ many hew teachers come to the urban schools from 
other occupations. A study in New York City found that the average age of new 
teachers was 33.6 years ^ and that over half had spent ah average of 3.7 years 
in another bccupatibh (Sacks & Brady^ 1985)* Whether such teachers are ah 
asset or a liability to urban schools is unclear: they may be more mature and 
more committed to teaching than other applicants, or they may have character 
flaws or skill deficiencies that caused them to fail in other occupations and 
will have the same result in teaching; 

These probiems illustrate the seriousness of concerns about the 
quality and^preparedness of new teachers in the urban schools. With such 
diversity of background and education j there is no guarantee that these 
beginning teachers will have the knowledge or skills to perform well or, 
moreover, that they will be able to fulfill their own personal and career 
.objectives through urban teaching. More urban teachers than suburban or 
rural teachers report that they are not satisfied by teaching i that they 
would hot enter teaching if they had it to choose over again ^ or that they 
do hot hot want their children to become teachers (Farber^ 1984; 
1985). The high rates of attrition for first year teachers are ahbther 
indicator of the problems In New York City during a recent two-year period, 
779 teachers quitin their first year on t^ 

five months, and over one quarter left in the first month of te^iching; In 
exit interviews, these teachers cited difficulty with discipline, bureau- 
cratic red tape, and curriculum problems as some of their reasons for giving 
up. Even the first-year teachers who stay on the job report concerns that 
they are not able to help their students or to cope with organizational 
constraints (Sacks % Brady , 1985). For hew teachers who enter the profession 
because of a love of learning and to be of service to yoiing people, this 
frustration can be severely disillusioning; the results are equally dis- 
appointing for others who chose teaching in order to gain prestige, approval^ 
or some other personal benefit. 

Hahy urban districts are making efforts to recruit better-quality 
teachers. Offering higher starting salaries allows some districts at least 
to remain competitive with their suburban neighbors, who often not only have 
the edge in attracting the moat c[ualif ied beginning teachers but are also 
prone to _entice^experienced teachers aw^ from city_schoolsi Other disteicts 
are using internships and other means to identify promising teachers and to 
give_them specific on-the-job training before hiring them outright. For 
example, Houston has gone so far as to try to "grow its own" urban teachers. 
Through a cooperative arrangement between the city school district and three 
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colleges^ high school students who showed interest in teaching were idehti-^ 

encouraged to pursue a career in education* Extra supports were 
provided to teacher education students in college j to maintain their interest 
and to prevent attrition, a particular problem for Hispahics and 16w-»ihcbme 
students. In addition, freshmen and sophomoras at the University ofVHbustbn 
were employed as teacher aides in the public schools ^ as were students in 
community colleges j as a way of providing financla.t support and practical 
^^PfBrieiice; and college juniors and seniors were employed as substitutes in 
a "WorJc-Earh-Learh** program (Mclhtire Si Hughes, 1982)« 

Academic courses. about urban education are important introductions to 
the field for preseryice teachers {^Kapel S kapel, 1982} • Unfortunately, 
while such isolated coarses_do exist, teacher training programs specifically 
focused on urban teaching are relatively rare • ideally, preseirvice education 
should serve three_ purposes: to orient prospective teachers to the social^ 
cultural^and organizational context of urban teaching, to motivate them to 
seek teaching positions in urban districts, and to develop the curricuiiam and 
instructional skills necessary for teaching diverse populations. Because the 
"cultural disorientation** experienced by many ill-prepared urban teachers is 
a major cause of their leaving the prbfessibh br transferring tb stxburban or 
rural schools j preservice prbgrams shbuld ensure that this disorientation 
does hot develop. Xhe paternalistic <hxiturai deprive rhetoric of the 
19608 I whereby xirbah teacher candidates were taught to understand the 
Meficiehcies** of minority br lower class backgrounds md their consequences 
for education^ hajB_thankfuliy given ro_more value-free conceptualizations 
of the cultural differences that must be understood if schools and teachers 
are to be responsive to urban constituencies. 

Urban teachers need to learn such skills as how to develop and implement 

muiticuitura3. curricula, how to individualize instruction for students with 
a wide range of learning styles, how to deal with differences in language 
usage, how to mainstream limited-English sjpeakihg ihtb the iniatruc- 

tional program, and how to cope with high rates of strident mbbiiity bfteh 
found in urban schools. In general, it is felt that early and extensive 
urban-based field experiences, of high quality and sufficient variety, are 
critical for developing cbmmitmeht tb urban teaching and understanding of 
the problems and pbtehtial of urban schbbls. Many field programs are 
jointly planned between teacher training ihstitutibns and urban school 
districts (Kapel S Kapeij 1982J. In New Ybrk, one urban teacher training 
program provides specific experiences that will help prospective teachers to 
succeed in urban educatlbn. These include extensive field experience, so 
that students can discover whether they really want to teach and can acquire 
skills through a_graduai|_cumulat^ opportunities to work with a 

variety of curricular programs, grade levels, and types of teachers and 
students^ in order to replace idealistic preconceptions with realistic 
expectations; the chance to apply educational and psychological theories to 
practice; and early exposure to working with other teachers, to counteract 
the tendency toward professional isolation which many teachers experience 
(Gamble, 1985). 
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Attracting minorities to the teaching fieid and helping them to 
succeed in college and becbme_ certified to teach is an ifflportant component 

of upgrading the urbein_teaching force, Minority students, particularly 

Hispanicsi are P^^^^^^ education because of lack of 

money as veil *s^chievement probieDis, If they do succeed in gradtiatihg 
from college^ minorities t^ fail teacher certification examinations 

at higher rates than others do. In response to these prbblemsi traih'',ng 
prbgrams~especialiy those at predominantly black colleges— *are beginning to 
provide extra financial aid, support services^ and additional instructional 
help to minority teacher education students (Webb, 1986 J. 

Once hired by city schools, hew teachers heed help adjusting to and 
succeeding in their new roles. Too of tehi novices are given the most 
difficult assignments in overcrowded classrooms of troubled schools, while 
experienced teachers with seniority are transferred to more attractive 
situations. It is iihreasbhable to assume that such practices will cease. 
But hew teachers can be helped. to succeed even under the most trying condi- 
tions. Some urban districts use intensive orientation programs to help 
beginning teachers adjust^ of their jobs, with such 

features as^foul language desensitization," role playing with "tough" 
urban students^ and discussions with parents and principals about what is 
expectedof them ^Foster, 1982). Other districts pair hew teachers with 
experienced mentors to give support and advice about classroom mahagemeht 
andmotivational techniques, to help new teachers distinguish between 

teaching situation and those caused by the new 
teacher's attitudes or behavior, and to help them deal with discouragement 
and even hostility toward students or the school environment (Foster, 1982; 
Sacks & Brady, 1985). 



As serious as the problems regarding new teachers are, maintaining a 
competent staff is ah equally critical concern for ur^n schools, in 1983, 
n«w-hires comprised only approximately 6% of the teaching force in large 
uroah districts CNCES^ 1985). Teachers with experience can be valuable 
assets I and some urban school districts are using incentives such as raised 
salary ceilings and upgraded retirement_ benefits to keep teachers oh the job 
longer. But if city schools want to retain a proven, experienced staff, 
they^mustaddress_ two accompanying problems: how to prevent "burnout" tha*. 
may result from stress accumulated over years of teaching^ and how to ensure 
continued professional growth. 

_^eacher stress has been much disctissedi and by how it has mythic as well 
as realistic connotations. Contrary to some prevalent hbtlbha^ hbt ail tirban 
teachers are overworked, unappreciated, frazzledi frightened, br depressed. 
Nevertheless, there are some aspects of the wbrk lives of urban teachers that 
do create stress. Shortages bf ihstziictibhal supplies and equipment, poorly 
maintained school buildings ^ concerns over persbnal safety, excessive 
paperwork, and the lack of support or appreciation may add stress to teachers' 
lives. Students whb are overage, who have serious educational deficiencies, 
who frequently misbehave^br who iack_motivation can present problems for 
which teachers are ill prepared (Hubert, Gable, S Iwanicki, 1984; Schwartz, 
Olson, Bennett, & Ginsberg, 1983). Teachers in urban schools also report 
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that they rareiy find help or support from school adainistrators or parents 

^® feel a supportive sensa of comaxinL.tiy within their 
schools (Farber, 1984). 

Urban districts are attempting to help teachers cope with the stressful 
aspects of their jobs by offering crisis services^ ongoing supp<)rt groups, 
and workshops on causes of s trees or stress management* Some dijatricts offer 
"combat pay" for teaching difficult schools j although wa^e incentives have 
'*9^_t>een shown to increase overall teacher sa'cisfactibh (Bruno & Regrete, 
1983). Importantly^ many aspects of cxirreht school improvement processes 
hot only raise student achievement but also help to alleviate stress for 
teachers. Involving teachers in program planning and evaluation, and helping 
them to make clear connections between their efforts and student outcomes « 
adds to teacher satisfaction and reduces stress (ftosenholtz, 1985). New 
forms of ihservice professional development are similarly beneficial. 
Teacher centers and peer supervision, for example, are replacing more 
passive forms of inservice training and helping teachers to renew their 
motivation and engagement in urban teaching. 



Some of the most intractable problems that affect teachers in city 
schools-- those that have to do with the brgahizatibh of large urban systems, 
as well as those engendered by a heterogeneous student pbpuXatioh with 
diverse, often dramatic, heeds-- will hot be solved by improving teacher 
preparation, recruitment, or ihiservice training. But teachers can be 
helped to be more responsive to the needs of urban students, and in doing 
so will improve the quality of their own work lives as well. 
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